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LUTHER'S DOCTRINE OF GOOD WORKS 



W. J. McGLOTHLIN 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky- 



It scarcely needs to be stated that Luther preserved and 
perpetuated in the system which bears his name much that con- 
tinues to be the common heritage of nearly all who wear the Chris- 
tian name. He was temperamentally a conservative, and every 
step of progress away from the ancient traditional positions was 
taken with labor and pain. A new position, once gained and 
firmly held, became the basis for a new conservatism, from which 
he could be driven only by the overwhelming logic of events. His 
conscious principle of reform was the preservation of all which the 
Scriptures did not require him to give up. Theologically he con- 
tinued to stand upon the ecumenical creeds, though the elimination 
of the special priesthood and other means of mediating grace 
doubtless brought God much nearer to the consciousness of men. 
Knowledge of God became approximately immediate; commun- 
ion between the soul and God much easier and more intimate. 
One of the most striking features of Protestantism is the gradual 
disappearance from the Christian consciousness, not only of the 
work of the sacraments as vehicles of grace and of the saints as 
mediators between God and men, but also of the angels. The 
angelology of Protestantism has almost disappeared from ordinary 
Christian consciousness, mainly because of an increasing sense of the 
nearness of God. The need of angels is no longer felt. 

In estimating Luther's work we must not forget that he was 
himself a Catholic and sprang from the bosom of the common 
people. He was reared in the Catholic church, and from his 
earliest childhood knew the thoughts and feelings, the fears and 
hopes, the weaknesses and strengths, of the Catholic religion. He 
afterward entered a monastery and studied theology; there he 
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learned the theoretical and formal side of Catholicism, but 
he never lost touch with the people. It was this full and intimate 
knowledge of the religious life of the common people which enabled 
him to speak with such compelling power to the German nation. 
Now, in many of his writings, as in his sermons, he has in mind 
the masses of the German people rather than the authentic state- 
ments of Catholic theology as formulated by the scholars and 
councils of the church. His "divine brutality" was his effective 
method of reaching the heart and life of the common German man. 

It was doubtless this characteristic of Luther's work which made 
it possible for Catholic theologians to charge that he misrepre- 
sented the church. He did not misrepresent or misinterpret the 
popular religion of his time, however much he may have failed to do 
justice to the carefully guarded statements later formulated by 
the Fathers at Trent. The fact is that Catholic theology, in some 
of its most distinctive and characteristic features, had never been 
formulated when he began his attack. Catholic thought was 
still somewhat fluid, and the statements of representative doctors 
of the church were not entirely consistent with themselves or with 
each other. From the Catholic standpoint it was the great honor 
and service of the Council of Trent that it was able to bring order 
out of this chaos and to crystallize the average Catholic thinking 
into a consistent system. Luther's polemic is not against the care- 
fully articulated and guarded system of Trent, but against Catholi- 
cism as it was actually lived in Germany in his day, especially in his 
beloved electoral Saxony. The Tridentine Creed was drawn 
against Luther and the Augsburg Confession, and not the reverse. 
Lutheranism was systematized and formulated before Catholicism. 

Now, the point where the two systems touch the life of the mass 
of men was not in their formal theology, or their philosophical 
basis, or their view of the church, or the position of the pope. 
These were questions for the theologians, more or less remote from 
the life and thought of the people. The point where the people 
were touched was in worship and the so-called "good works." 

The essential factors in the process of salvation, according to 
Catholic thought, were the sacraments. These seven ceremonies, 
six of which were ordinarily administered to all Catholics who 
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reached adult years, were regarded as the indispensable vehicles 
of grace. In them grace was conveyed to the needy soul, as in 
vessels, by the mediating power of the priesthood and episcopate 
conferred in ordination. Without at least some of these sacra- 
ments salvation was ordinarily impossible. But, while they were 
necessary to salvation, these sacraments did not complete the 
saving process. They could be and ordinarily were supplemented 
by various other means of grace. These were almost numberless. 
Among them "good works" held a conspicuous place. The kinds 
of "good works" were multitudinous. They were mainly certain 
obligations imposed by the church and were destitute of any ele- 
ment of service to mankind. They consisted of prayers, pil- 
grimages, the founding of churches and altars, fasting, alms-giving, 
etc. To be of value they must have the sanction and authority of 
the church. The ordinary affairs of life and the ordinary services 
of philanthropy, dictated by the impulse of a Christian heart, were 
regarded as of minor importance and scarcely to be classified as good 
works. All life was classified into the sacred and the secular, only 
the former having any real value for the Christian life. 

Moreover, "good works" were imposed by the church in the 
spirit of barter. They did not spring from the impulse to serve 
or the dynamic of love and faith. They were not the fruit of the 
Christian life, but the cost price of the grace that was being pur- 
chased from a somewhat unwilling God. This God cared more for 
the " good works ' ' done than for the character of the doer. Accord- 
ing to Luther, men who were utter hypocrites, guilty of many and 
gross sins, thought to buy the forgiveness and grace of God by the 
performance of these ecclesiastical "good works." Character 
became a minor consideration, religion was being entirely external- 
ized, Christian faith and Christian experience scarcely existed. 
Men trusted in the great institution of the church as the pur- 
veyor of grace through its divinely endowed priesthood, its sacra- 
ments, its "good works," etc. In considering Luther's view of 
"good works" we must keep steadily in mind that "good works" 
needed a new definition as well as a new location in the Christian 
life. On both these questions Luther worked, especially in the 
earlier part of his reformatory career. 
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He enlarged the meaning of the term "good works" to include 
practically all the actions of life, when these are performed in the 
religious spirit. In his Sermon von den guten Werken, for example, 
he arranges in groups according to the Ten Commandments many 
things which were not ordinarily called "good works" at all. He 
regards abstention from evil as a good work as much as the positive 
performance of good. His opponents claimed that the abolition 
of the ecclesiastical "good works," as the reformers insisted, 
would leave nothing that the Christian could do to earn grace. 
He replies by showing that a multitude of good works would 
be left when "good works" were rightly understood. Not those 
things only which are done in the church and at the church's com- 
mand are good works, but also the ordinary affairs of life may 
please God. 

Moreover, he insisted that the good works which are recognized 
as such are good only when they serve some good purpose. For 
example, the number of holy days should be reduced, he believed, 
"since their works in our times are usually worse than those of the 
work days, with lounging, stuffing and drinking, gambling and other 
wicked deeds." He reveals the utter mechanical and external char- 
acter of the mass by saying that it had come to such a pass that 
"one thinks enough has been done if we have seen the mass with 
the eyes, heard the preaching with the ears, and spoken the prayer 
with the mouth. We think not that we receive something from 
the mass in the heart, learn and retain something from the preach- 
ing, seek, desire, and expect something with the prayer." Against 
this naked formalism, this external view of these religious exercises, 
which makes them into magic, Luther protested with all possible 
decision and earnestness. 

He declared that it was necessary to have the heart in the mass 
by faith; that the mass is valuable only when faith sees in it the 
seal and assurance of the forgiveness of sins. 

Preaching is almost entirely neglected or dissipated in fables 
concerning the saints; but "where preaching is rightly done, there 
it is necessary that one hear the same with diligence, comprehend, 
retain, and often recall, and so strengthen faith against all attacks of 
sins, whether past, present, or future." 
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Prayer is a good work, but not when it is the mere repetition of 
words for their own sake. " One should pray, not as the custom is, 
to count many leaves or grains, but one should take up some pressing 
need and desire the same with deep earnestness, and exercise faith 
and assurance toward God so that we doubt not that we shall 
be heard." All churches and cloisters are full of praying and 
singing, but it brings no improvement. The reason is the absence 
of faith and trust. True prayer must be based upon personal 
faith and trust. One must believe that God will grant his petitions 
and must set no bounds to God's purpose or power. One must 
trust his goodness and grace and not be deterred by his own sin- 
fulness or unimportance. Many pray in such a slovenly way that 
they cannot tell what they have prayed for when it is over. They 
think only of completing the prescribed words, believing that they 
have pleased God with this mummery. 

Luther classifies faith (Glaube) as a good work, the highest good 
work, standing somewhat apart from and above all other good works 
and giving them significance and validity. "There are no good 
works other than those God has commanded, just as there are no 
sins except what God has forbidden. Therefore he who wishes to 
know and do good works, needs only to know God's commands." 
Now, faith in him is God's first and supreme command. Therefore 
"the first and highest, the noblest, good work is faith in Christ." 
It irradiates and transforms into "good works" the ordinary duties 
of life — "walking, standing, eating, drinking, sleeping, and all 
kinds of works done for the nourishment and ordinary needs of the 
body." By this conception Luther rendered two great services 
to the Christian world: he destroyed the basis for the division of 
life into the religious and the secular, and at the same time he 
destroyed the foundation on which rested the great claims which 
the church asserted over the destinies of the soul, while he lifted 
the affairs of ordinary life into the position of sacred things. All 
life was unified on the religious basis, and common things were 
crowned with a glory which flows from the Father's interest and 
care. Nothing more contradicts the essential spirit of Christianity 
than the age-long division of life into the secular, concerning which 
God has no care, and the sacred, which is the only part of life that 
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pleases him. Outside of the monasteries and the priesthood most 
of life, according to this conception, was secular, common, reli- 
giously worthless. Purity, faithfulness, loyalty in the common 
affairs of the life of man — some of the highest qualities of soul that 
can be developed — had no opportunity outside ecclesiastical 
relations. The life of the layman and the woman who fulfilled 
God's purpose in her creation by becoming a mother and a home- 
maker was inevitably secular. This weighed upon the conscience 
of pious people, depressing the standards of daily living. It is a 
great merit of Luther that he saw clearly and stated powerfully 
"the sacredness of the secular." He wiped out double standards 
of living by making all worthy living religious and well-pleasing 
to God. Holy places, holy days, holy seasons, holy actions, all 
prescribed by the church, ceased to exist, and all life was lifted to a 
higher plane. Even the "religious life," while theoretically and 
by comparison lowered, was, after a period of readjustment, greatly 
improved. The transformation of the inner life quickly bore fruit 
in the outward living. 

II 

But Luther had not solved all the problems connected with 
good works when he redefined them, enlarged their conception, and 
placed them on a basis of faith and service. If the Catholic theory 
and practice were wrong, what was right? What place do good 
works properly occupy in a right system of theology ? What is the 
true Christian motive for good works ? If they are not valuable 
articles to use in barter with God, what are they and why trouble 
one's self about them? These and other troublesome questions 
arose as soon as Luther began the constructive portion of his work. 
He was mighty in the work of destruction. Could we expect him 
to be equally great in the constructive part of his program ? 

These questions are constantly recurring in his preaching and 
in many of his other reformatory writings; but the clearest and 
most satisfactory treatment is in the early tract, "Von der Freiheit 
eines Christenmenschen," published in 1520. This tract is per- 
haps the greatest of Luther's writings, certainly one of the most 
beautiful and calm of all his works. There is nothing of storm and 
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vituperation, but a calm consideration of the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Luther lays down at the beginning these two apparently contra- 
dictory propositions as the foundation of what he has to say on the 
essential elements of the Christian life: "A Christian man is a 
free lord (Herr) over all things and subject to no man"; "A 
Christian man is a slave of all things and subject to every man." 
Under the first he sets forth the essential freedom of the Christian 
man in Christ Jesus from all external material things, and in the 
second he urges the attitude and obligation of service to all men 
and of subjection of one's own body. 

To support his contention that a Christian man is a free lord 
over all things and subject to no man, he maintains the complete 
dualism of man's nature. He has two natures — "a spiritual and a 
bodily. According to the soul he is called a spiritual, new, inner 
(innerlicher) man; according to the flesh and blood he is called 
a bodily, old, outer (auserlicher) man. And because of this dis- 
tinction words are spoken of him in Scripture which are absolutely 
contradictory, as I have just spoken of the freedom and servitude." 

When we consider the inner spiritual man, it is evident 

that no external thing can make him free or pious, whatever it may be called, 
because his piety and freedom, as well as his wickedness and servitude, are not 
bodily or external. What does it help the soul that the body is free, fresh, and 
well, eats, drinks, lives as it will ? On the other hand, how can it injure the 
soul for the body to be imprisoned, sick and weary, hungry, thirsty, suffering 
as it would not willingly do ? No one of these things reaches the soul to free 
or imprison it, to make it pious or wicked. 

These sentences state succinctly the essence of his contention 
for the freedom of a Christian man from the necessity of doing the 
host of "good works" which the church was accustomed to prescribe 
and insist on as necessary to salvation. "Good works" cannot 
affect the destiny of the soul, because it is in another realm of exist- 
ence. It is by the very nature of its existence free from all such 
external things. Such was his contention in brief. This he 
elaborated: "It helps the soul not at all, if the body puts on holy 
garments, as the priests and clergy (Geistlichen) do; also not if it 
[the body] be in the churches and holy places; also not if it occupies 
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itself with holy things; also not if it in a bodily way prays, fasts, 
goes on pilgrimage, and does all manner of good works which might 
be done through and in the body forever." A wicked man and a 
hypocrite may do all these things; indeed, the whole tendency of 
such things is to produce hypocrites. Neither does it injure the 
soul for the body to wear unholy clothing, be in unholy places, eat, 
drink, and leave undone all the foregoing "good works." 

The needs of the soul are entirely different. Really but one 
thing is necessary to its welfare; all else it can forego. That one 
thing is the w ird of God, " the holy gospel, the word of God preached 
by Christ." "The soul can dispense with everything except the 
word of God, and without the word of God it can be helped by 
nothing. When, however, it has that word, it needs nothing else 
but has in the word enough: food, joy, peace, light, art (Kunst), 
righteousness, truth, wisdom, freedom, and all good in super- 
abundance." By the "word" Luther does not mean, of course, 
the Bible in any external way. He handled the Bible very freely, 
disparaging some portions and exalting others. He looked at the 
book broadly as the revelation of God to men and used it for its 
great moral and spiritual message to the souls of men. To him 
that message was the message of God, the commands were the 
commands of God, and the promises were the promises of God. 
The trustworthy message of God to men was not in the church as 
the experience of the individual Christian, but in the Bible, sanely 
and broadly interpreted. He was entirely free from the painful 
literalism and the mechanical views that characterized some of his 
contemporaries and even his own followers of a later period. The 
word of God as it is found in Jesus and Paul — that was the soul's 
one necessity in the view of Luther. 

This view swept away, not only the Catholic doctrine of "good 
works," but also the supposed powers of the priesthood and the 
magical working of the whole sacramental system. If the "word" 
is the only indispensable need of the soul, all outward appliances 
lose their essential value, retaining only a relative worth. This is 
clearly the necessary conclusion, even with regard to baptism and 
the Eucharist, but, as we shall see later, Luther shrank from the 
ultimate logic of his own position. 
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If this be true, what becomes of the priest and the ministers of 
religion? Have they any function left? The Catholic church 
claimed to clothe them with wonderful divine powers which 
enabled them to confer salvation in the sacraments, to absolve 
the penitent of his sins, to confer additional grace, to shorten the 
pains of purgatory — in short, to bind and to loose on earth so surely 
and firmly as to bind and loose in heaven. What becomes of all 
this power ? To Luther it was all pretense, without substance or 
reality. The "word" was the only real need of the soul, and there- 
fore the only real function of the minister of religion was the procla- 
mation of the word, the gospel. "Christ came for no other office 
than to preach God's word. Also all apostles, bishops, priests, and 
other clergy were called and inducted into office for the sake of the 
word, although it is sadly otherwise now. " Luther's doctrine of the 
"word" automatically abolished sacramental salvation and priestly 
mediation. 

Now, this "word" is to be received by faith, implicitly, as the 
word of God. One must feel that God is speaking and receive 
the message as God's message. "It ought surely to be the single 
work and exercise of all Christians that they form that word and 
Christ in themselves, steadily exercise and strengthen such faith. 
.... Faith, in which all commandments are fulfilled in brief, will 
superabundantly justify all who have it so that they need nothing 

else to be righteous and pious Faith without any works 

makes one free and blessed." 

But if faith is the sole ground of piety and salvation, why are 
there so many commandments in the Bible? The whole of the 
Word is divided into commandments and promises. Are these 
related to each other in a causal or other way ? If good works have 
no relation to salvation, why are they so constantly and strenuously 
commanded? Such questions as these at once arose to oppose 
the Lutheran view. Luther's answer was ready. The com- 
mandments, all found in the Old Testament, were given to humble 
men, to bring them to a sense of their need, in fact, their impotence. 
They command right things, but they help not at all because they 
do not confer the power to perform the good works commanded. 
Man sees that he is lost, damned, if his salvation depends 
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upon the full performance of God's commands as revealed in 
the Bible. 

Then come the promises. They say, if you would be free 
from your sins, your wicked desires, as the commandments demand 
of you: 

Believe on Christ in whom I [God] promise thee all grace, righteousness, 
peace, and freedom; if thou believest, thou hast; if thou believest not, thou 
hast not. For what is impossible to thee with all the works of the command- 
ments — of which there are many and none helps — that comes to thee easily and 
quickly (kurz) through faith. For I have briefly (kurz) placed in faith all 
things, so that he that has it shall have all things and be saved; he that has it 
not shall have nothing. Thus the promises of God give what the command- 
ments of God demand, and fulfill what the commandments enjoin, so that it is all 
God's own, command and fulfilment. He alone enjoins and he alone fulfills. 

The place of the commandments is, therefore, an important one 
in the religious life. But they are incapable of giving life and 
were never designed for that purpose. Good works cannot reach 
the soul, and, since the commandments only enjoin good works, 
they cannot reach the soul. Moreover, if they could give life, there 
is neither disposition nor ability to perform them. Therefore the 
commandments were never designed to give life. 

No good work depends on the divine word as faith does, nor can it be in the 
soul, but only the word and faith rule in the soul. As the word is, so does the 

soul become So we see that in faith the Christian man has enough; he 

needs no work to become pious. Then, if he needs no work more, he is certainly 
released from all commandments and laws. If he is released, he is free. That 
is Christian freedom. 

But does freedom mean freedom to be idle in the kingdom of 
God — freedom to do nothing? Does it mean freedom to live 
wickedly ? If we are free from the necessity of good works as a 
means of salvation, does there remain any motive, or at least any 
adequate motive, for good works ? Here was a vital question for 
Luther and for Protestantism generally. Paul had faced the same 
question. " Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? God 
forbid. How can we that are dead to sin continue any longer 
therein?" There is the great conflict between the ideal and the 
actual. "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and do what you will," 
ought to be an actual working principle in Christianity, because 
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faith in Christ ought to cast out all evil desire. Like Paul, Luther 
was compelled to face the question, and, like Paul, he did it boldly. 
We are not free that we may live in idleness or do evil. Faith 
will keep us from that. For "if the soul firmly believes God's word, 
it regards him as trustworthy, gracious, and righteous, thereby 
giving him the highest honor that is possible." By faith the soul 
becomes 

like the divine word, full of all graces, free and blessed, and the soul is also 
united with Christ as a bride with a bridegroom. From this marriage, as Paul 
says, Christ and the soul become one body; the goods, incidents, and accidents, 
and all things become common to both; what Christ has also belongs to the 
believing soul, what the soul has becomes Christ's. Since Christ has all 
goods and blessedness, they are also the possessions of the soul. If the soul has 
all weakness and sins, they become Christ's. 

Since Christ is both God and man, himself the sinless one, the sins 
which he has taken upon himself from the believer in the intimate 
union with the believer which faith has established — those sins are 
swallowed up and disappear forever for the believer. The will and 
commandments of God have thus been fulfilled by faith before the 
performance of any good works. "The fulfilment before all works 
must be accomplished through faith, and the works follow after the 
fulfilment." 

But Luther felt that it was necessary to remind his readers that 
this freedom from, and lordship over, all things was spiritual. It 
did not involve possession and use, as men just liberated from 
religious and economic thraldom might naturally and unwisely 
conclude. The distance between freedom and anarchy is not 
great, and the road is easily traveled by a social order which is just 
making acquaintance with freedom. Less than five years after the 
appearance of this pamphlet on the "Freedom of a Christian Man" 
the peasants of southwestern Germany, almost certainly inspired 
by Luther's teachings, broke into open revolt, a revolution that 
was drowned in blood. Luther may have already felt some pre- 
sentiment of this danger. Hence he warns that Christian freedom 
and lordship over things do not involve possession. 

This is a spiritual lordship which reigns in bodily repression, that is, I 
can better myself in everything in regard to the soul, that even death and 
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suffering must serve me and be useful for salvation. That is indeed a high, 
honorable dignity and a truly almighty lordship, a spiritual kingdom, since 
nothing is so good or so bad but that it must serve me for good, if I believe; 
and yet I do not need it, but my faith is sufficient for me. Behold, what a 
precious freedom and power of the Christians! 

So much for the freedom of the inner spiritual man. He is free 
from all things and subject to no man, free in Christ, made free by 
faith which unites him to Christ, who is the free and almighty Son 
of God. If we were only inner spiritual men, this would be the 
whole of the Christian life. But we are also outward bodily men. 
Therefore we are servants and subject to every man. Where we are 
free, we need to do nothing; where we are servants, we must do all 
sorts of things. 

Man continues in this bodily life on earth and must rule his own body and 
associate with people. Now, at this point the works begin; here man must not 
go idle; here the body must truly be driven and exercised with fasts, vigils, 
labors, and with all sorts of discreet discipline, that it may become obedient 
and conformed to the inner man and the faith, not hinder or oppose as his 
manner is where it is not under compulsion. For the inner man is one with 
God, joyous and happy for Christ's sake, that he might also in turn serve 
God without compensation in free love ; then he finds in his flesh an opposing 
will, which is determined to serve the world and seek what pleases him. Faith 
may not tolerate this and lays itself out to quell and ward it off. 

But in taking up good works we must not forget that they are 
not done to please God or to promote piety. Only faith is neces- 
sary to put us right with God. To perform good works for this 
purpose is to misuse them and make hypocrites of ourselves. 
They are done only as a means of bringing the body into harmony 
with the inner spiritual man, who is already in harmony with God 
through faith in Christ — "only in the meaning that the body may 
become obedient and be purified of its wicked desires, and that the 
eye may look on wicked desires only to cast them out." So it 
comes about that the Christian must not be idle, but must perform 
many good works in order to cleanse his body and make it obedient 
to the will of the soul. "Therefore he fasts, watches, works, as 
much as he sees is necessary for the body, to bring his rebellious 
will into subjection." Works are a sort of chastisement for the 
body. He must be a genuine Christian before the good works, 
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otherwise all his works are mere foolishness, since they cannot 
make him pious or pleasing to God. "The person must always be 
good and pious before all good works, and good works follow and 
go out from the pious and good person." 

The other reason for good works is found in the needs of men 
with whom we live. We cannot and do not live alone. We must 
speak and associate with others. Numberless opportunities for 
service in multitudinous forms come to us. This service we 
should render, not in the belief that such good works will make us 
pious or more pleasing to God, but solely out of love for our fellows 
and desire to serve them. Their good must be the test, not our 
hope of larger grace or piety earned by the service. 

Summing up now in a few words Luther's early doctrine of 
"good works" we find it to have the following points: 

1. "Good works" are redefined. They are only such things as 
God has commanded, not such as may be imposed by the church, 
apart from God's command. 

2. They are enlarged to include the ordinary affairs of life 
when performed in a religious spirit, thus abolishing the double 
standard as between clergy and laity, between sacred and secular. 
All time, all places, all actions can be regarded as sacred when shot 
through with the religious spirit. 

3. Faith is the spiritual element which gives significance to all 
good works. Without faith they are self-deception, blasphemy, 
an abomination before God, multiplying condemnation to the user. 

4. It is faith alone that puts us into right relations with God, 
faith alone makes piety. Good works cannot produce piety or 
make us more pleasing to God. Faith and trust in him as revealed 
in his word is the highest honor we can pay him. Good works 
can add nothing to this. As spiritual men, we are entirely free 
from all outward things, lord over them, and subject to no 
man. 

5. But we are also in the body and in this relation we need to 
pursue good works with diligence and zeal. Many good works, such 
as fasting, watching, laboring, etc., are for the purpose of chastising 
the body and keeping it in subjection to the soul, already renewed 
by faith and now in harmonious communion with God in Christ 
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Jesus. The second reason for good works is the need of men calling 
to us for help. It is the impulse of the regenerated soul to help the 
need of its fellows. 

Ill 

These were the views expressed in the earlier days of Luther's 
career. He doubtless exaggerated the distinction between soul and 
body. Modern psychology makes no such striking duality in the 
human personality. But he profoundly experienced one of the 
greatest truths of the Christian life. Nowhere do Catholicism and 
Protestantism stand farther apart at this day than on the place 
of "good works." As Protestantism sees the Christian life, 
harmony and communion with God can come only through faith 
in him as revealed in Jesus Christ; good works flow from this 
renewed life, as water flows from a fountain. 

But Luther was not quite equal to the task of consistently carry- 
ing through to complete and logical conclusion the great truth 
which he discovered and so forcefully set forth. In 1524 and 
1525 many radical elements, either awakened or released by his 
preaching, began to manifest themselves. The most notable of 
these were the Anabaptist movement and the peasant uprising. 
The Anabaptists demanded that Luther and the other reform 
leaders should at once carry through in a practical way and to a 
logical conclusion the truths and principles they had been pro- 
claiming in their preaching. The Reformers were trying to carry 
civil government and all the institutions of society with them; they 
were too slow, hesitant, and conservative to satisfy these more 
radical reformers. The peasants took up some of Luther's religious 
principles and proposed to work them out in society at once. 

These radical tendencies strengthened Luther's native con- 
servative tendencies and after 1525 transformed him into something 
of a reactionary. The principle of ecclesiastical authority was 
re-established in different form, and sacramental salvation was not 
wholly abolished. 

Contrary to his great principle of the sufficiency and soleness 
of faith, he retained baptism as a saving ordinance and continued 
to administer it to infants. It was at this point that the Ana- 
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baptists pressed upon him relentlessly. He realized this difficulty. 
Justification by faith contradicts the baptism of morally uncon- 
scious infants for their salvation. His only reply to his critics was 
an intimation, wholly unworthy of his intelligence and sincerity, 
that infants might have faith. But the value of infant baptism 
to society as then organized was so great that practical considera- 
tions and his native conservatism prevented his feeling the force of 
his inconsistency sufficiently to abolish the practice. 

The same conservative spirit led him to retain the view that 
Christ is really present in the Supper. He rejected transubstantia- 
tion with decision, but his own view differed from the Catholic 
only as to the method, not as to the fact of the presence. His view 
also robbed the mass of its sacrificial character, and elevated the 
teaching element in catechism and sermon into a place it had not 
held since the early centuries of Christian history. But it did 
not require faith in the recipient. 

But the wonder is that Luther accomplished so much in the 
emancipation of his people from the mental and spiritual thraldom 
under which they had so long suffered. The Catholic church was 
an institution of mighty power, the state was in close alliance with 
the church, the whole social order had been built up through these 
two great institutions. That the monk of Wittenberg, impelled 
by his own religious experience and by his own fresh study of the 
Scriptures, should have accomplished so much is nothing short of 
marvelous. Every great movement generates radical ideas 
which may be right in themselves, but which are impossible of 
realization at that time. Their adoption would mean anarchy 
and complete social disorganization. Humanity seems incapable 
of making progress rapidly. Luther might have gone farther along 
the road of actual reform toward the complete and logical realization 
of his fundamental ideas but for the radical elements which he was 
soon called to face. He felt compelled to oppose them in the inter- 
est of the general movement, but in opposing them he himself 
grew more conservative. His "Freedom of a Christian Man" is 
his most notable work. Its principle is fundamental to the existence 
of spiritual religion, the only view that will save Christianity from 
the blight of externalism, ceremonialism, hierarchy, and priestcraft 
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and make it the common possession of common men in the com- 
mon affairs of daily life. Religion is an affair of only a section 
of life called the sacred, or it is the main motive of all life. Luther's 
view of "good works" puts religion into the whole of life, where it 
functions in the elevation, purification, and ennobling of the whole 
man. Life's sordidness and selfishness would disappear in the 
glory of the spiritual if Luther's doctrine of "good works" were 
truly operative in life. 

As the struggle with the Catholic church thickened and deep- 
ened, looking more and more dangerous for the general cause of the 
Reformation, the Reformers felt impelled to minimize, as far as 
possible, the differences that separated them from the old church. 
This was especially true of Melanchthon, who was constitutionally 
timid and inclined to compromise. The first general statement of 
their views, drawn up by Melanchthon and laid before the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1530, is very careful and conservative on the doctrine 
of "good works." It walks very softly, and there is no evidence 
of the presence of a big stick; but on the whole it maintains the 
Lutheran position. This position was in the main followed by 
other Reformers and has become the common heritage of Protestant 
Christendom. Neither would Luther's position nor his arguments 
be accepted as a whole today, but the great truth that we are united 
to God by faith in Christ Jesus, apart from works, has become more 
precious and significant in the light of the experience of succeeding 
centuries. 



